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Satire’s my ewrapon; bet Tian too discreet, 
Zo run a-muck and tilt at ail I meet: 
Ponty wear dé in a land of tectors, 
Thieves, supeceargoes, sharpers, and directora.— Pops. 
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NEW ERA IS ‘THE ANNALS OF REFORM. 





The result of the long expected Meeting at Yor’, requires 
some observations, in order to place its real importance ina 
proper point of view. The annals of the proceedings to obtain 
a Reform in the representation of the people, furnish no similar 
instance ; and it requires some degree of reflection co under- 
stand the natare of the position ia which the question stands. 
When the topic was first agitated, it was by a few honest, and 
dariug minds, who were enabled to penetrate into the future 
consequences which a corrupt system would uecessarily pro- 
duce:—and who felt ita duty to warn the people against the 
ruin that awaited them. To this warning, the people were 
utlerly indifferent. They did not then feel the chains that were 
preparing for them; aud laughed at prognostications of evi! 
which they could not appreciate. Amongst the well-informed 
classes of the community, the question was discussed as a mat. 
ter of curiosity. By a portion of this class, an attempt was 
made to interest the public in the discussion, which, if it did 
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the pressure of the system could convince them of its ab- 


forrent nature. The gentlemen who had before been so 
ansious for the support of the people, were no longer at their 
posts. Willi some solitary exceptions, they were altogether 
scared from their duty: or coatented themselves with 


wishing well ia a cause that needed the devotion of their 
hearts and their hands to its support. ‘The members of the 
Corresponding Society were consigned.to dungeons, and even 
threstened with the penalty ef death a3 trailors :—nay, such 
was the generai apathy of the people, that they might have been 
executed like tle nmmortal Sydney, inthe midst of a coward 
race of degenerate slaves, which had neither ability to think, 
nor courage to speak its wishes in their favour. The gentlemen 
were fearful of the consequences of resisting the encroachments 
of unhallowed usurpation of public rights ; and the people were 
too ignorant to comprehend the danger of their situation; and 
the few individuals who had the courage to denounce the 
evils, wante? the power to resist, what they had the hardihood 
io oppose. The consequence was a second relapse into a 
a general indifference. Some few, like Major Cartwright, con- 
tinued to wage a general warfare with the system; but they 
were a siaff without an army—a company of leaders, etther 
without followers, or with foilowers who preferred the parade of 
a review, to the dangers of an actual contest. | 

The progressive eveats of the Freuch war, and the aggravated 
burthens it accumulated upon the country produced a secoad 
effort on the part of some of the geatry: and another appeal 
wis made to the people for their support of the question of 
Reform. Reason and reflection, the result of a fatal experi- 
ence of the mischief of the system, had now operated very 
extensively on the public mind. The seeds sown by the dele- 
gates of 1780 and by the Corresponding Society at a later 
period, hid begua to promise a full harvest of Reform: rs. 
The sincere advocates of public rights were roused to a still 
more jadefaligable perseverance:—and this latter appeal 
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to the public, produced, in the years 1816 and 1817, 
8 popular demonstration in favour of Reform, from which 
the Geatlemen again shrunk ia dismay, and left the people, and 
their more zealous advocates, to bear the brunt of a persecution 
a2 odlous, and unjust, as it was cruel and relentless. ‘That this 
persecution might have been, if not prevented, at least blunted 
in its effects, if the gentry had but done a tythe of their duty, 
there can be no doubt ;—and that the people should distrust 
the sivcerily of those who saw them sacrificed almost without an 
effort to assist them—many of the gentry even joining in the 
defeuce of the massacre of the people —was an inevitable con- 
sequence. ‘This distrust was also of a nature not hkely to be 
easily eradicated from the bosoms of the reflecting part of the 
community. ft was too well founded. ‘The people had been de- 
3 rted at a most important crisis. Nor was the desertion alk of 
which they had reason to complain. They had been also sian- 
dered and betrayed. ‘Their complaints were disregarded —their 
forbearance insulted, on all sides. Their actions were perverted, 
and their motives misrepresented, until the sword was actually 
drenched in their blood, and noon-day murder lorded it with 
inpuuity in the streets of Manchester. Even this climax of 
despotism failed to rouse the Gentlemen of the Country to a 
sense of their own danger, andthe insecurity of that property 
which they seemed to prize more dearly than all the virtues of 
their ancestry, and all the duties of their station. Nor was it 
until the accumulation of distress had reached themselves, 
by the ruin of tie Agricultural interest, and the conse- 
quent defalcation of reuts, that the Gentry, as a_ body, 
began to identify their interests with the interest of the 
public. The late period, and the evident cause of their con. 
version, were not calculated to dissipate the distrust with which 
their new born conversion to the cause of Reform was received : 
and, alihough their accession to that cause is most important, 
if reai; yet, as it might have arisen from their embarrassments, 
a fear naturally suggested itself, if the embarrassments could be 
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removed without a Reform, that they would again desert the 
standard, or become indifferent to the success of Parliamentary 
Reform. This is the present aspecd of affairs, The property 
refused to co-operate with the numbers of the country, in the 
contests of 1816, 1617, 1818, and 1819; because the system 
had not then reached the landed interest. Now the numbers 
hesitate to co-operate with the property, because the system, 
in its progression, has reached the landed interest, and released 
commerce and manufactures from a great part of i.s pressure. 
But the commercial and manufacturing classes will as assuredly 
feel the dreadful weight again, as the landed interest is now 
crushed bencath it; and acommon regard to iis own interests, 
should teach every class to be ready to oppose the system, at 
every period, no matter what class is immediately affected ; as 
nothing but a Radical Reform, which shall secure an universal 
representation of ail, can restore, or secure, the interest§ 
of any, 

It was in this spirit we attended the York County Meeting : 
—a full report of the proceedings of which will be fonnd 
in our following pages;— and though we will uever 
consent to abandon one iota of those essential principles of 
representation which are generally recognized under the aame 
of Radical Reform; we were too well pleased to find a direct 
approximation to them, on the part of a great number of that 
body which has hitherto denounced them as visionary, or con- 
demned them us unjust ;—to throw any technical impedimeat 
in the way of men who professed themselves sincere, end who 
were ready to give some proof of their sincerity, by abandon- 
ing, for the general principle, all those imperfect and exclusive 
schemes of reform, about which those who meant nothing have 
50 long endeavoured to deceive the public. The great body 
of the meeting was decidedly friendly to radical reform; as 
comprised in the universal extension ef suffrage—to its security 
by ballot—to annual parliaments—and to the principle of pro- 
portioning the representative to the elective body, by means of 
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an equal division of the country into elective districts. But ibe 
gentry must have time to understand these prine:ples; for they 
have been wrapped up in their prejudices too loug, to be ex- 
pected to throw them all offat once. And, when we see Lord 
Milton, a men of creat talent, aud much app ication, has on ly 
now come forward, for the first time, to avow Limselfa parlia- 
mentary Keformer, we must have a little patience with @ 
class neither remarkable for talent, nor application, ia poll 
tical economy. When they are serious, and honest im theu 
conviction of the necessity of an effectual reform, they will 
soon agree upon the tise upon which #lone it can be effec- 
tual. The county of York, inall its classes, is now agreed upon 
this necessity. The manufacturiag districts have long since de- 
clared their sense, not only of the necessity of reform, but 


of the principles on which it should be carried in effect ;—and 
now the landed interest comes forward to mane the same ge- 
neral demand for Reform, without specifying the mode, but 
requiiny that it shall be speedy and effectuat ; and (ies 
claring with the reformers, that the present system of re- 
presentation does not represent either the wishes or the interests 
of the people. Though truth derives no additional ferce, with 
honest and enlightened minds, from the fips out of which it 
may accidentally proceed ; yet that such an event is not calcu- 
laied co forwaid the marchof Reform, it would be ridiculous 
flo assert. ‘Khe conve rsion of Lord Milten will oper rate upon 
the minds of many, vho pin their faithon the sleeve of au- 
thority : and the ‘attendance of so many of tue gentry, on such 
an occasion will unloose the tongues of many of (heir depen- 
dauts, who have net hitherto dared to wtier their own 

Opinions, lest their landlords might be displeased, The power 
of the landed proprie ‘tors is but little known iv manufacturing 
districts :—and though it may be said that men who can submit 
so tamely to dictation, are not likely to be very traportant re- 


cruits tothe standardof Reform ; -yet it is worth something 
to neutralize their Ligy st — ity, a couvert them into fol. 
mowers Of the can if not t make them efficient soldiers in 


eur ranks. 
Phe degree of conlidence that onght to be reposed in our 
new allles must be measured entirely by their actions ; —but se 


far they may be trusted, as they siew themselves earnest and 
ACUIVe Ii OUr Cause. 


The gentry of Yorkshire have now under- 
taken to collect the sense of the county; aud to take the ex 











presson of its sentiments into the Hous of Coounons, We 
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shall see Aow they perform this duty; and iit be done well, 
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Let every town have ts petition or remoustraiece ready for the 
House of Comino 5, 1 the course of a few we Ks: and jet them 
be spuned as numerously as may be ds role. We cannot forget 
the Wav in witch our peti tions have been treated; but we must 
net feel cises iraged at that. The coustaut cLrOpH io of the 
wafer Woy awn the hardest marvle ; aridd at ds }? rssivie that 
tiie iearts of ou boroughmongers are not firmed of more in 
penehadbie stuf As we have given a full report of the pio- 
ceedings, we necd not call attention to any 
but the conversion of Lord Milton, and of the flon. Air. Petre; 
with the accession of Mr. Beverley, of Beveriey, to the cause 
of Reform, carnot fail to attract the notice of our readers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 
The length of tee York proceedings prevents us from tisectiag 
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Requisit: vn being confined solely to the question of Reform ;-- 
the topics which have agitated other counties, were uecessarily 
precluded, Indeed, the conviction, both among the freeho 'ders 
at large, and these who occupied the hustings, was, that without 
a Reform, it was ridiculous and useless to expect any redress of 
any grievances, or any adequate relief to the existing distress ; 
and thar it was essentially necessary to unite the voice of the 
country, in this cause, as the necessary preliminary to ali im- 
provemen!. The parties who came jorward to lead on this 
occasion, pu forth strong claims to the confidence of the 
people, which wv ‘as liberally met by the freeholderss and we 
trust will not be found to have been a isplaced, We have jong 
been calling upon the pertlenen to come forward; and since 
they have not only shew the disposition to do so, but have 
actually put their shoulde rs to the wheel, in the arduous task of 
eomenntrat: ne the opi nions of a great County, uw would have 
been rather ungracious to have thrown any in pediment any the 
way of their career, upon points which may be better disenssed 
hereafter; and when they asked for no compromise of any piin- 
ciple in the resulutions fo which they reg jMlestes d the sup, ort of 
the freeholders. Great pains had been taken on their parts, to 


draw out such resolutions as should snmanice a full view of 
tlie genenal que sh On, but avoiding ail detail, that the honest 
Reformers of all classes nm. ight have no reason, from aby 
remaliiing prejudices, to subscribe to the requisite deel laration, 
that an EFFECTUAL Reform was essential to the safety of the 
nation, and the iiterests of the people. Qu tae arrival of Si 
Charles Wolseley and Mr, Wouvier, i the City of York, they 
forwarded a joint note to the Committee, requesting a copy of 
the Resolutions. In answer to this, a deputation, consisting of 
Sir William fugleby, and Mir. Ottiwell Wood, waited upon 
them, and stated, thet at that period, Ciuesday afternoon) the 
Resolutions had not been fimaliv adopted :—that n ee anxiety 
Agi vailed to found them upon correct prine iples, and tliat, as the 
Committee was numerous, It would be probally late before tire 
discussion finally concinded ; and, of course, betore the Com- 
mittee could take the request into cousideration ; hor was ii 
until between ten and eleven that evening, that the copy of the 
mtended petition was placed in the i ds of Sir Charles Wol- 
seley and Mr. Wooler, by Captain Dundas and Mr. Wood. 
It was timediately laid before a number of freeholders, from 
Leeds and other places; aud having bee read paragraph by 
paragraph, it was agreed that if if were not all that the Relor- 
mers could have wished, it contained an accurate representation 
of the leading grievance of the cowiutry, and contained a de. 
mand for an eflectual remedy :—-that if the centry of the coun- 
thy were sincere in their professions, Which there did net appear 
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giv reasoi lo doubt, it would be better te ieave the matter in 
their hands, in reliance apon their onour; avd by their con- 
duct at the hastings, the Committee did not disappoint the 
expectations raised with regard to their conduct. 


Ov Wednesday the 22} inst. this long expected meeting took 
piace in the Castle Yard. At Lt o'clock the High Sheriff, a-com- 
panied by Lord Milton anda great aumber of the gentlemen of ihe 
county, came upon the hustings. The High Sheriff opeped the 
business by hoping that they would give to every gentleman 
a fair hearing, By such open, and manly conduct, they would 
stamp wpon their proceedings a character worthy of the great 
county of which they were enlightened freeholders. (Cheers) 

W. Fawxas, Esq. next came forward, and was reecived wilh load 
cheers. Afler seme preliminary remarks, he observed, they were 
now called epon to denounce the system under wineb the country 
had been ruled by one set of men for nearly half'a century—a sys- 
tem uncer which a mass of debt ond taxation had been accemulated 
~—-asystem under which they had wirinessed arapid and cestructive 
spread of venality and corruption; which had produced large 
armies ia time of peace, which had fostered such Migrant violations 
of public liberty at home and abroad, that to mention them would 
calla blush into the cheek of any Baghshman who recoliected that 
the country of Blizabeth and of Wiilam was now conuected with a 
set of crowned despots leagued together against the liberties of 
mankind (applause)—despots who looked upon the descendants of 
the immortal heroes of Marathon and Thermopyle as traitors and 
rebels, and considered them unworthy the coemmiseration of free- 
men; because they gloriously struggled to release theinselves from 
the iron yc ke of the bloody and barbarous Mussulmans (hear, hear) ; 
a system which was profuse of sinecurists and pensioners, thou- 
sands of whom, wallowing in wealth, congratulated each other 
onthe prosperity of the country, while thousands of their fel- 
low-couulrymen were steeped in poverty up to the very lips (hear); 
asystem which was visible in the restrictions placed upon the 
press; in which, as was not loug ago seen in Westminster Hall, 
hosts of spies were employed to excite discontent and disaffection, 
and even treason, and then to become the vile instruments of the 
capital conviction of their victims —a system which, in fine, by the 
recent restrictions upon the press, and m many instances upoo the 


iberty af speech. ¢ sposed its opposers to fine, huprisonment. and 
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to this calculation, you will find that the higher classes amount to 
only about one-fifth of the aggregate. Se that, im fact, you will 
find that the taxesare paid in this proportion—of 1415 milhons of 
! 


vr 
. o 
= 


the bulk of the people, to five of the hi 


ier orders. Yet, Gentle- 


men, you see what a pitiful part of this body has continued to 


- 


exercise the privilece of taxing the rest—(Shame, this system 


should be put an ent do.) Gentleren, PT shall ask your attertion 


for a few minutes to the state of th 


C 


iouse of Commons in re- 
lation to the constituent body. In Lord Grey’s petition, laid 


#- had 


before the House of Commons on the 6th of May, 1798, which 
ig to this day unanswered, and remains a standing reproach on 
the table of the House of Commons; Ut is stated, 1 say, in that 
petition, that the majority of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons was returned by fess than 15,900 voters ont of seventeen 
inillions pepulation (Appleuse.) It appeers, Gentlemen, upon a 
nice calculation, that eighty-seven Peers return for Fogland aod 
Wales 2!8 Members; that twenty one Peers of Scotland retura 
S$) members ; and that thirty six Peers of Ireland return 51 meen- 
bers; makiug a total amount of members returned by Peers 
300. Again, Gentlemen, you will find that in England and Wales 


187 members were returned by Commoners. Fourteen Com. 
: ’ | Se 
moners in Scotland returned fourteen memovers. 


Nineteen Com. 


moners in Ireland returned twenty, and sixteen were nominated 
by Goverameot, making in all 187 members, which being added 


to the number returned by the Peers in the different kingdoms, 
would prove a total of 487 members returned to Parliament, ‘in. 
dependentiy of the sense of the people. Then, Gentiemen, you 
will find that those who have been returned in the legal and 


conslitutional mode, by the chcice of the people, amount to no 


more than 171 (.dpplause.) Gentlemen, Lord John Russell, in 
bringing forward his resolutions in the last Sessions, on the sub- 


ject of Reform, stated that out of 23 boroughs, under 1,000 


tuhabitants in each, the number of members who voted for Re- 


8 . ae 
nd Redress of Grievances wags only twelve, whilst 


those who opposed these neccssary measures, amounted only to 


forty four, But, Gentiemen, to show you the difference in the 


conduct of Members of P 


crhament when chosen by the sense of 
the people, and when nominated in the clandestine manner that 
+ 


Mut too generally prevails. Tt appears there are al present sitting 
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in the House of Commons eighty-nine members, who receive 
annually of the public money no lessa sum than 170,5431. 13s, 4d. 
But this isnot all. You will perceive that the families and dc- 
pendents of those Members, are in the receipt of a sum which 
Mr. Fawkes then 
proceeded to reply to some of the observations made by Mr. 











ainounts to no less than one million annually. 











Canning at Liverpool. Mr. Canning observed that he looked 

















upon the Government of this country as a Mouarchy, and that 
an independent Parliament was quite incompatible with its eaist- 
ence. I say the Government of England is composed of three 
estates—a Ilimited Monarchy, a limited Aristocracy, and a limited 
Democracy, each distinct aud independent of the other. 1 am 
at a loss, Gentlemen, to know why they should not be independent 
ifthey are limited. But, Gentlemen, tf Mr. Canoing be right, 
why not thrust at once one hundred commoners into the House 
of Peers? If the existence of an independent body in the state he 
incompalible with the Muuarchy, why not create an associate to 
the King himself, on the ground that the influsnee of the Ceown 
ought not to be permitted to be exercised uncontroiicd by some 


power external to it, 








Mr. Canning appears to think 
necessary for the progress of public affairs, that the 


should enjoy an influence over the House cf Commons. 






that it is 
Ministers 
i dv $3ay 


that such a controul is nothing else than tyraiuy in 















disguise, 
Mr. Canning has told us, that it would be an act of injustice to dis- 
franchise the rotten Boroughs. But, Geatlemen, it should be , 
proved first that there is an English law which gives to any 
individual as much influence in the State as the whole of the elec- 
tors of Westminister or the electors of Yorkshire. Supposing the 
Borovzhs to be disfranchised to-morrow, the proprictors themselves 
would still have a vote for the county, which is as much as any 
man is cnutitiedtoclaim. But, Gentlemen, if the salvation of the 
country is to be sacrificed to w an 


shall we say ofthe case of James li, ? 


‘ed vested interests, what 
that Monarch had a vested 
rightin the Crown—he was ihe bereditary possessor of the Thrones 
but when the safety of the country required it, he was expelled 
from these shores, and expelled, too, without compensation !— 
They sent him to beg —( Loud continued applause.) Oh, St. Helena ! 
with allthy natural and added horrors, what a paradise—what a 


bed of roses was the rock to the illustrious sojourner,compared with 
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the destiny of him, who was compelled to beg of the bitterest cne- 
my of his country !—(.fpplause.) Gentlemen, Mr. Canning seems 
to apprehend that the greatest danger would arise, if such achange 
ashe contemplates Reform to be, were permitted. Geatlemen, 
you all know the history of your country too well to make it nee 
cessary for me to point out to you instances in which changes of 
the most vital consequence took place inthis country. What de 
those Gentlemen say of the Reformation and the Revolution ?— 
What do they say of two Unions, one of them effected in our time, 
in both of which Parliaments were not only reformed, but abso- 
lutely extinguished 2? What do they say of Shoreham, Aylesbury, 
and Grampound, which were 4isfranchised almost without a word 
of complaint, and certainly without any danger to the country ? 
Mr. Canning indeed would sacrifice Grampound to Old Sarum— 
he would throw out a tub to the whale, to secure to his friends a 
necessary and just influence, as he represents it, in the House of 
Commons. Gentlemen, Mr. Canning labours to excite a prejudice 
against a popular Parliameut. ** See,” he says, in his speech on 
Lord Juha Russell's motion, ** what a popular Parliament.has done, 
itwas a popular Parliameot which overturned your Constitution, 
and decapitated your Monarch.” The Right Houourable Gentleman 
then proceeded to read the Resolutions of the Parliament which 
voted the death of Charles the First. Mr. Canning forgot one ma- 
terial fact, the mention of which would have baffled all his at- 
tempts to prevent the true bearing of that very circumstance, which 
would have rendered all his eloquenceas light as a feather. The 
fact to which I allude is the foundation of one of the strongest ar- 
gumenisin favour of Reform. Mr. Canning forget to tell his 
hearers of what deseriptiou that Parliament was composed. Gene 
Ulemen, it appears that the vote for the abolition of Royalty was 
passed the 4th day of January, 1649. On the 22d of January, 
1648, you will find that Fifty Members of the House of 
Commons were expelled; that on the 29th June, 1644, 200 
Members were disabied from holding seats in that Assembly, and 
that on the 5th of December, 1648, 149 members were expelled 
and impugned for their attachment to royalty. Eighty-nine mem- 
bers remained, and this pitiful few arrogated to themselves the 
domination of public affairs. Gentlemen, let me remind you, that 
ef that pumber no less than 67 Members were returned for what 
Bishop Burnett called the rotten part of the Constitution—the 
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close boroushs (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, give me leave to 
say, that it is not impossible, in our own days, for a similar 
number to arrogate to themselves a power by the exerctse of 


. e, } = | 4 Th . ~ 
which they may hecome quite as destructive to the best interests 


ofthe country. Gentlemen, you re.rember the coalilion which 
took piace on the India Bill, tu consequence of which a motion 
was carried contrary to the wisnesof ihe King and the country. 
Gentlemen, if such a thing asa coalition were now to take place 
between this influential petty body and the Crown, what could, 
save the country, but such a measure as 1 have now the honour 
to propose to you? Before I conclude L must be permitted lo call 
on you fo put an end to this systeny, which has ruined some of 
the most important interests of the country, and which must end, 
if not timely averted in ils career, in national convulsion. Gentle- 
men, it has ruined the farmer—it has gone on prodacing a dilapida- 
tion of the cottage, and an extension of the workhouse.—(dp- 
plause.) Gentlewen, we wanta change of measures, and not of 
men. Get rid of those meo, if they will not alter their system, 
who have, perhaps, ruined, but most certainly have deluded you— 
who attributed your calamities to any thing rather than the right 
eause—who said that your sufferings would be but temporary— 
that the sun of 5 our prosperity was only behind a cloud, and would 
soon emerge wth redoubled splendour, But, Gentlemen, the 
gloom has but thickened—disasters increase—<distiess becomes 


daily more appalling—(dpplause.) Gentlemen, you way depend 


, on it, that ia the great store-house of the talent of this country, 


_ there will be found those, who governing in justice and mercy, 


would find it the greatest pleasure of their lives * to seatter plenty 
over asmiling land;’’ and whose cares would be amply repaid in 
reading their history in the eyes of a happy, and contented, and 
aduring country.—(Long continued applause.) Gentlemen, it is 
too late in the day for me to hope to be able to do much good hy 
any exertions of mine; but as Lewis the Fourteenth said to James 
the Second, when that Monarch left the shores of France to try and 
recover his dominions, * the best wish I can offer you is, that I may 
never sce you azain;” so, Geutiemen, do T now say that the last 
wish I can form at this moment is, that the prayer of your petition 
may be heard and attended to, and (hat it may never be necessary 
for me to address you here again. —( Continued cheering.) 

Mr. Fawkes then propused the following Resolutions : 
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8d. dhat toe Constitution of this country is @ Government consisting 
of three independent estates~a limited monarchy, a limited aristocracy, 
and a limited democracy; that each .f these has its distinct and pecu- 
lar functions A PLT s,and taat one of t se estates Cannot unduly 
Infucuce | either of the others without disturbing that 
i to e ond perpetu the various advane 
tages wuich may rerived to the peopie from a Government so ¢ onstl- 
tuted. 
“2. That the House of Commons as at present composed, does not 


express the national will: on the contrary, it has too generally proved 
H ‘ rf 
its readiness to comply with the dictates of whatever Miu ster may have 
dispensed the favoul f the country. 
«“ That the effec! 7 esent state of the House of Commons have 
Leon the war , Ka ovens ast pase if the nihlie ov l 
Deen, Lae WahltOowdy i iii tC CNM MLiLure Jt Lipe mUuUHD LIC money, auc 
, 7 ’ *. . g . ; << 2. . > * ol 
the uUNpPrinelmca « ation nd continuance of useless piaces and uns 
me rited pmeisions, th a. fi ; fF the loud and vent ral expression of the 


public {ee ling 


— es : 7 ; ' ’ c 7 } . “ 
“4, Phat the hi y pressure of a load Of taxcs, Imposed for the pur- 
- , Eero a ¢ | . : aint 
pose uf supporting an extravagat Civil List, and Of maintaining a 
. , ; ° ' ¢ $e ’ - 
ruinously large military and colonial establishm t, is totally MCcOMpae 
tible Wit a state Ol prvscuaGd pea ind acknowle fred sec urity 
ce 


& That the oaly measure which can remedy these evils, and pre- 
serve the country frem the dangers that may be antic!pated from a con- 
tinuance of thei, 's a speedy and effectual reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament. 

“6. That a petition founded ou the above resolutions be prepared, 


7 fe = tm 
dto the House of Commons.” 


and present 

The Hon. Mr. Perry came forward to second these Resolutions, 
He was notashamed to say, that there was a time when, perhaps 
erroneous!yv, but most certainly conscientiously, he had fought 


‘Tt 
fa 


under diferent banners. Te knew that his avowal of these senti- 
ments would cause him to be opposed to a great number of most 
respectable persons whom he was in the habit of acting with, and 
whose reelituce of principle he sincerely respected. But when he 
Siwthe arm of powerful oppression raised—when hesaw Kings 


4 


assembled together, not to consult the goed or the harmony of 
there subjects, but io increase aud consolidate tyranny, to the des- 
troctie of the rights aad liberties of mankind —( 4pplause)—when 
he saw the power of the Crown increased and increasing, and the 
influence of the Government making way through all ranks, 


it behoved him as an honest manu. te come forward and re- 
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nource his error, aud state his opinion that Reforin was the only 
remedy for saving the sinking covatry. It was the only safeguard 
of the people, and with these sentiments he begged leave to second 
the Resolutions.—(Long continued applause.) 

Mr. S. Wortley, M.P. for the county, came forward, and was 
received with a mixture of applause and disapprobalion. He was 
aware, he said, that many things which he had to advance, would 
be repugnant to their feelings ; but te had a duty to perform, and 
placed where he had the honour to be by the county, he would 
never hold an opinion which he would not be ready to defend be- 
fore the freeholders of the County. Mr. Wortley then proceeded 
to observe, that if the Constitution was different in the best of 
tines from what it now was, he would say that there must have 
been some usurpation, and that the Meeting was right te call on 
Parliament to reform itself. But he denied that such was the case, 
and he asserted that for the last 460 years, the House of Commons 
bad been wi.at it now was, and that the same influence of the 
Crown which was now complaiued of, was duriag that time in 
existence without injury—on the contrary, with benefit to the 
country. From the reigas of Heary VILL, and Elizabeth, to the 
present line, the King and the aristocracy had a direct influence in 
the election of Members of the Commons’ House. Mr. Canning, ia 
the debate on Lord John Russell’s motion for Reform, had clearly 
proved, that in the days of Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Essex 
appointed the two Members for Staffordshire, and wrote to the 
High Sheriff, directing him to nominate to all the boroughs in the 
county. These were vot solitary instances. He could shew many 
otbers, where the same influence and the same interference were 
exercised ; and if was proved that the system of representation was 
not different at the present day from what it had been 400 years 
ago. This being the case, he would now beg to ask the Meeting a 
few questions. Had we not, under this government of the country, 
he would not say any particular one, but had we not enjoyed a 
great number of blessings in that time? (Laughter, and cries of 
‘* Jos, in taxes.) A reformed House of Commons would not 
have brought about the Revolution of 1688, for that measure was 
in Opposition to the wishes of the great body of the people. It had 
been stated that the immediate cause of the distress of the country, 
was Une heavy load of debt which it had contracted ; but he would 
eontend, that the principal portion of the debt with which the 
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wation was burdened, was contracted by Parliament, ia unison 
with the declared opinions of the majority of the people. The 
American war was, at its beginning, eminently popular, as 
was likewise the war in the year 1792; and on its re-com- 
mencement in 1808. On all those occasions, had not the 
House of Commons acted fairly ky the opinions of the people? 
And was it not unfair, that they alone should bear the blame of 
any debts which might have been contracted in the prosecution of 
wars, which in their commencement, and during the great ta 
ihe nation? And yet this was the House of Commons which it 
was said did not represent the people of England. Mr. Wortley 
then directed his argument to the nature and character of the 


ef their progress, were confessedly injunison with the opinions o 


reform genera'ly called for; and said that he Knew there were 
epinions which, if only to be realized by reform, he would oppose 
to the last hour cf his life, and with the last drop of his blood, 
(Applause and disapprobation.)—What had they heard as having 
been already preposed in another place as one of the effects of 
reform? why a national baakraptcy, and a breach of faith with the 
public creditor. (Cries of ‘* Wo, no.”) He repeated that such 
was anticipated by some Reformers, as the resull of their plan of 
Reform. The objects which had been avowed, were unworthy of 
the country, and reflected disgrace upon it. (Clamour.)—Mr° 
Wortley stated, that half a century ago there were 200 placemen in 
Parliament, now there were enly 89, He admitted there were blots 
in the representation which might be removed, but he contended 
that the influence of the Crown had not increased ; and in con- 
clusion he stated that his fiem opinien was, that so longas the 
House of Commons remained the principal organ of the Govern. 
ment, so jeng the wfiueuce of the Crown and Pecrs would continue 
lo exist wi hin it. 

Lord Mitton came forward, and was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Alter the cheering subsided, he began by saying, it 
had been for the interest of every person that they bad listened to 
the speech of his colleague, as also to the speeches of his Sonour- 
able friends, who had moved aid seconded the resolutions ; because 
that one object which they wished to attain was truth, and the at- 
tainment was impossible, unless they had the means of balancing 
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the arguments ou bothsides. (cheers.) He had beeu a party in 
calling them together, because he conceived it most desirable that 
the opinions of the peop'e should be thoroughly kaown upon this 
great and most important question. (Hear.) For many years— 
and it was now sixteen years since hehad been returned to Parlia- 
ment as their representative for a great portion ofthat time he had 
been, with his honourable colleague, the determined opponent of 
every species of Parliamentary Reform. If there was any value in 
consistency, it was his duty te explain to his constituents the rea- 
eons which had Jed him to change his former opinions. (cheers.)— 
It was many years since he had first begun to doubt of their cor- 
rectness : the suspicions which he entertained, he immediately im- 
parted {o those who were nearest and dearest to him, He confided 
them, likewise, to those whose kindness and friendship had always 
been a source of consolation to him; but he thought the free- 
holders of the county of York were the last persons whu ought to 
koow any thing regarding them. It was said that Casar’s wite 
must not even be suspected. He said, Yorkshire’s representative 
must be free even from suspicion. It would have been unbecoming 
ia him to have given them the elightest ground (o suppose that he 
had been biassed in his opinions by any mean spirit of subserviency 
to them ; for if he was not to be subserviant to a court, neither 
was he to be subservient to his “onstiluents. (eheers.) If he were 
subservient to them, they could have no security that he would not 
be subservient to others; and therefore, at the last election, when 
they returoed him a fourth time to Parhament as their repre- 
sentative. Though his suspicions were at that time almost 
ripened into judgment and conviction, he did 


net 
affurd them even the slightest hint upon the 


subject. 
—The transactions of the year 1817~the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act upon pretences the most frivolous (eheers),—pre- 
fences that were brought into action by the meanest and most 
scandalous proceedings—the distribution of spies among the peo- 
ple toexcite them to tumult, and the taking advantage of the 
tumull so created to raise upon it measures the most unjust and 
tyrannical (cheers) ; he raust tell them that the suecess with which 
those delusions were attended, excited a suspicion in his miud that 
the lower classes of society could not look to the House of Com- 


muons Will any confidence for protection against the dangers by 
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which they were surrounded, Again, in the year 1819, when this 
nation was trying the great experiment of a retura to cash pay- 
ments, an experiment of which ministers ought to have known the 
great difficulty, or if they did not, ought to be treated as unworthy 
of their high situation; the choice of that period for the imposition 
of 3,000,0001. of new taxes on the country, and the facility with 
which the House of Commons acceded to it, thougha cry for reduc- 
tion and retrenchment came up to it from every part and corner of 
the realm, increased the suspicion, which he had previously felt, 
that all was not as it ought to be in that august assembly. 
(cheering.) ‘Then the memorable 16th of August, with the many 
lamentable scenes and circumstances that arose out of it—the six 
acts, which were passed with such breathless haste in the session of 
1819—acts which converted the last year of his late Majesty’s 
reigu, which ought to have been a year of jubilee, into a year of 
disgrace and sorrow—acts which, he said it boldly, destroyed in 
many most material points the ancient constitution of the country. 
The facility with which the House of Commons lent itself to the 
enactment of measures by which the personal liberty of the subject 
was greatly restrained, and the magistracy of the country were 
enabled to search by night the house of any British subject for 
arms—these, and various other circumstances connected with them, 
encreased his former suspiciens, and indeed almost converted them 
into certainty. (Cheers) Last of all, and he particularly; wished to 
call the altention of the meeting to it, came a transaction which 
more than any other in his recollection excited the feelings of the 
people of this and cvery other country—he meant the transactions 
relative to her late Majesty. (Loud cries of, hear !) He desired 
them to bear those proceedings carefully in mind, for though the 
propriety of the prosecutions instituted against her were never spe- 
cifically agitated in the House of Commons, there was still a 
motion made in 1821, after the rejection of the infamous Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, by Mr. John Smith, for an address to his Ma- 
jesty, praying for the restoration of his consort’s name to the 
Liturgy. Upon that motion, supposing the question to have been 
put in the Castle-yard, how many hands did they think would have 
been held up against it? (Shouts of ** Mone, none,” which called 
forth a response of ** Yes, one, one.”) To such a proposition he 
should expect to sce universal approbation awarded. But what 
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was the casein the House of Commons? Not the slightest im- 
pression whatsoever was made upon it: nobody was found 


voting for it, except those who might be termed the regular oppe-™ 


nents of the administration of the day. Nota single vole except 
theirs was given in its favour; he begged pardon, there might be 
ene or two, but sure he was that there were not five votes in favoue 
of it given by those who were uot connected with the opponents 
ef Gevernment. (Hear, hear.) That simple fact proved that the 
opinions of the people had not that weight in the House of Conm- 
mons which they ought to have (great cheering): for though he 
would not go the length of saying that every opinioa which might 
be accidentally held by the people for a moment, then pass away, 
and be forgotten, ought to have such au effect on the House of 
Commons as to wake its members act upon them; still, when 
opinions were soberly entertained by them—and he now asked the 
meeting, whether, after the lapse of two years, any change had 
taken place in their opinion respecting the treatment of the Queen ? 
(loud cries of ** No, no”'): and if no change had taken place, was 
it not a proof that their opinions on that snbject had not been 
taken up hastily, but with due deliberation? He maintained that 
they ought to have a great effect on the House of Commons. 
It appeared to him, that a House of Commons on which the Opi- 
nions of the people produced no effect, was not a House of Com- 
mons for any useful or beneficial purpose. This-was not merely 
his opinion, but the opinion of one of the greatest men that this 
country ever produced—a man who, at the latter period of his life, 
had not enjoyed thai popularity to which he (Lord Milton) thought 
him entitled, but who, notwithstanding, would never be forgottes 
or disregarded by the wise and prudent statesmen of future aves. 
His opinion upon tbat point he would read to the Meeting :—it was 
as follows .—* A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and ju- 
dicial Magistracy, an anxious care of public money, an openness 
approaching towards facility to public complaint—these seem to 
he the true characteristics of a House of Commons. But an ad- 
dressing House of Commons ard a petitioning nation—a House of 
Commons fall of confidence When the nation is plunged in despair, 
in the ulmost Barmony with Ministers, whom the people regard 
with the utmost abborrence—who vote thanks when the public 
opinion calls upon them for impeachments—who are eager to grant, 
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when the veneral voice demands account—who, in all disputes be- 
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tween the people and admiuisiration, presume against the people 
. a a a ae 3° i. a ee. x . 
whe pine their disorders, but refi 


ise even to inquire into the 


provocatiens to them, —this is an unnatural, a moustrous state of 


things in this Con:titution. Such an assembly may be a great, 


} t 


wire, awiul Senate; but itis net, to any popular purpose, a Honse 
of Commons.’ Now he would ack them, was there any one alle- 
gation here that might not be predicated of the a of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted?) When was it that they had dis- 
played a vigilant and jealous eye over executory and pais: Ma- 
gistracy ? (f/ear.) Did they cause an inquiry to be instituted 
into the conduct of the Magistrecy and Yeomanry of Manchester ? 
(Great cheering.) When was it that they had shown an anxious 
care of the public money? Had they not voted the arrears to the 
Duke of Clarence? (Reiterated cheers.) Did they shew an 
operness, approaching to facility, to public complaint, when they 
passed Acts restraining the personal liberty of = tan in the 
realm, and giving Magistrates the powers to furce themselves into 
every house in the kingdom, by night or by ran in search of arms? 
—Acts which they stil! kept unrepealed in the Statute Book, evea 
when the pretences for enacting them had long stace passed away. 
(fear.) In all disputes between the administration and the people, 
had they not universally presuincd against the people? Did they 
nut presume that the unarmed people at Manchester were in the 
Wrong, and that the Magistrates, with their armed sateilites, the 
Yeomanry, were completely in the right? (Cheers.) He asked them 
whether the House of Commons did or dil not correspond with the 
description of Mr. Burke ; andif it did, whether it was not an unna- 
tural, a monstrous state of things in the British Constitution ? 
Was he to blind himself—was he to shut bis eyes—was he to retain 
the prejudices and opinions of his yonth—was he not: to permit 
conviction to came to his mind, after ail he had seen and heard 
relative to this great question? He must, he could aot help being 
convinced—he could not contemplate all the evils which he had 
recited to them, without feeling that the House of Commons was 
bot at present what if oueht to be. ( heers. He should now, with 
their permission, proceed to nutice same of the observations of his 
eee fi na 312) colle rue, His ty ryote vsle f ret id ha ; said, 
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To this observation he would reply by stating—that a meeting 
like the present, unaceus'omed to deliberation, was not capable of 
entering imio those minute details into which it was absolutely 
necessiry to enter, to carry avy plan into effect and execution. 
They had, however, a right to complain of any grievaace they suf. 
fered—they had a right to say, “ things are not as they sheuld be ; 
we refer our complaints to those who have the means and the 
talents for inquiry; for the present subject was indeed a subject 
for grave and deliberate inquiry, requiring great labour, great 
tadustry, and unwearied patience from those who were capable 
of historical research, and were qualified to weigh and scan 
it in all its various topics and bearings. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
He therefore stated, that for that very reason, bo specific prope- 
sitions bad been broucht forward ; the matter had been referred to 
those who appeared to be best provided with the qualities requisite 
for discuss 


Commons, u indeed any impression could be made oa the House 
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wanted to impress on the House of 


aes 


was, that this was a matter on which they were bound in duty and 
In conscience to inquire. His honourable colleague had said, 


i 
thatit was tupossible thai the three estates of the realm should not 
act mutually upon each other. No man in his senses would say, 
that three estates could exist in any community, without ther 
“mutually jafluenciug eich other. They might as well suppose, that 
erent piancts travelling round the sun did not act one upon 
ihe other. There might, however, be circumstances acting on ove 
body of the constitution into which it might be uecessary to inquire, 
aid eficets arising out of them which it might be aceessary to re- 
medy. Indeed, some very extraordinary doctrines had recently 
beea promulgated on this very subject. One gentleman had said 
that the influence of the Crown was necessary to counteract the 
force of public opinion. Had such a statement been made by a man 
of no weight, rank, or consideration in the country, he should not 
have much minded it; but when it was said by a Minister of the 
Crown in his piace in Parliament—by a member of a family well 
koown in their own county—by no less a person than the brother 
ef Lord Grantham, a man of most amiable character in private 
life, and of the greatest integrity in public ; though he (Lord 


Milton) had cever agreed with bim once during his political eareer’ 
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he feit it lo be his duty to look about him, and to consider the con- 
sequences to which such a system must inevitably lead. His hon: 
friend andé colleague had also requested them to look at the great 
influence exercised by the press. He would beg leave, however, 
to remind his konourable friend, that there were two sides to the 
press. Did his honourable friend never hear of such a paper as 
the Jehn Buil? (Loud cries of hear, and what do you say to that, 
Myr. Wortley 7) A great many of the arguments of his honoura- 
dle colleague, when examined, were found to be no arguments at 
ail, and especially this argument relative to the influence of the 
press; for thovugh undoubtedly there might be more informa- 
fion now than there was fifty years ago, yet he begzed to ask 
whether the influence of the press might not be as great on one side 
as theother? (/fear.) When he saw papers coming from the pa- 
troas of social order, when he saw an execrable and detestable pa- 
perlikethe Jokn Bull, prying into the secrets of social life, in or- 
dertokeep down the licentiousness of the press (loud eheers, and 
laughter}, he had a right to entertain a suspicion of the purity 
of their motives. (Hear, hear, and continued cheering) ?-- 
He had now made them acquainted with the grounds on which he 
had beeomea convert to Parliamentary Reform, and had also made 
sume observations on thespeech of Mr, Wortley, in which he would 
allow that there wasagrcat deal of truth, as far as his history of 
boroughs went, and as far as he had spoken of the prosperity which 
the country had enjoyed under the old system. Undoubtedly, this 
country had enjoyed much prosperity, (much laughter, occasioned 
by a countryman remarking, ** Yes, and we have now the reckoning 
to puy,’) but nevertheless, when his Hon. Friend fixed upon the 
year 1596 as the precise period iu which we enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity, and told them that it was in that very year that the Earl 
of Essex sent- his mandate to the Sheriff of Staffordshire, about the 
return of members for that county ant its different horoughs, he 
ought also to have shown that the reign of Elizabeth was a reigu 
in which this country also enjoyed creat liberty. A great portion 
of glory we certainly did obtain under her reign; she was a prin- 
Cess great, wise, and powerful; but his colleague ought also to 
have shown that she was the civer of great liberty to her subjects 
and that was a thing which he believed his noble friend, with all 


his talent and ability, would find it quite impossible todo. The 
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vuobie lord then p ceeded 1m «§) ife, that if he might be permitied 
to advise the incetinz, it would ve to conduct their cause with the 
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ultmos! moderation. Grert causes 0 id seldom been carried by heat 
and vio.ence . the languaze of Scripture, * they must be as 
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wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,’—they must mix no gall 


. , ‘ : ° > ~~ } 7 ‘ > 
with their zeal—they must have no eye Lo pe rsons-——(ney muit 


have no personal views or ambition in their deliberation—they 
must have ouly one object to which to direct their atlention—they 
miust cast aside all prejudices and partial affectious, and keep in 
view such measures as would be first of all advantageous to tie 
public, and secondly capable of being carried into execution witht 
ont difficulty, danger, or confusion. He said without difficulty, 
because they ought always to proportion their efforts to their 
means; without danger, because if there were some things bad, 
there was also much of good, and they ought not idly to risk the 
loss of it; and without confusion, because of all things confusion 
was the worst. It was bad -in itself; but it was bad also in 
another point of view—it always led to tyranny. (l/ear, hear.) 


The history of the world bore hint out in saying, that a state of 


anarchy was always succeeded bya state of tyranny. They bad 
seen this ta be the case in all times and in all countries. In their 
oxn country in the 17th century, when the remains of the long 
Parliament, usurping all the functions of the country, voted the 
Kingly office to be useless, and the House of Peers to be a nuisance, 
their violent measures were succeeded by the predominance of the 


ariny, and that again by the tyranny of Oliver Cromwell. - (Hear) 
They had likewise seen it to be the case in their own times, aud in 
another country; andif the experiment were to be repeated in their 


own, they might depend upon it, that it would be attended with the 


same results. For these reasons, he recommended the Meeting to 


temper their zeal with moderation, and not to aim at objects which 
were beyoud their reach. Al! that wasin his power to forward 
theie objects, he pledred himself to perform. (Great cheering.) In 
the presen! exigencies of the country, he believed, in his conscience, 
thata Reforw of Parliame 


venl the establishment of 


ke arbitrary. In his opinion. 


t was the only thing which could pre. 
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, or productive of greater security to 
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for the purposes of freedom, were warped aside from Urerr origiad 
design, and were converted into the instruments of despotisy. 
Such a tyranny had nothing in it to excite resistance. Io the worst 
of tyranpies there was a hope, that the peopic, being driveu to 
despair, might turn epon their rulers and destrey them; but in 
such a tyranny ashe had described, there was not even that kind of 
desponding hepe, ii he might be permitted to use such an expres. 
sion. (Hear.) For the reasons he had stated, be had become a 
convert to Pariiamentary Reform; for utier reasons, which he 
had just made known to them, he was for pursuing it with great 
moderation, but not without equal zeal, Furiber, he haa nothing 
more to say to them, except that he thanked them for the patience 
with whieh they had heard bim theough what he rather feared 
had proved to them’to be rather a tiresome detail. (Great 
cheering.) 

MarmMapukse Wyvittr, Esq., (one of the representatives of the 
cily,) noticed the fallacious assertion, that the present state of the 
representative bedy ts the same as it was 400 years azo: and asked, 
if the fact that evils did exist many years ago, was any justification 
of their continuance. (Loud applause.) Mr. W. then adverted to the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, as a scandalous iufrisgement 
on the liberty of the subject ; and to the unman!y persecution of the 
broken-hearted Queen, as an act of hostility azainst the petitions of 
thepeople, and as an unfeeling violation of the must sacred demands 
of justice and humanity. (Great applause, and cries of shame.) He 
had heard the American war termed a popular one—but what was 
it in reality? it was only the natural consequence of the British 
government demanding from the Americans ® taxation without 
representation.” But, he might say more—that war was not only 
unprincipled in its origin, so faras this country was concerned, but 
it was designedly commenced to prevent a reform at home, and to 
divert the attention of England from its owa national abuses. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Wyvill then directed the atteution of the meeting to 
the late great increase of taxation and of poor-rates, as proofs of 
the inadequacy of the present administration; and, whilst he most 
earnestly urged every person present to proceed in his exertions for 
a reform, he pledged himself undauntedly to go on in the patriotic 


course, till the baneful influence of the crown shail be entirely 
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emoved from that house, where the real representatives of the 
people ought constitutionally to assemble. (Great applause.) 

R. M, Bevercey, (of Beverley) Esq. said he had determined 
not to take a part in the discussion, but the extraordinary argu- 
ments brought forward by Mr. S. Wortley encouraged him to 
enter the lists. The honourable member had founded his argu- 
ments on the antiquity of the abuses, and plumed himself prodi- 
giously, that they were as ancient as the time of Henry VIII.: but 
if antiquity were an argument, he (Mr. 8B.) could go so far back 
as the time of William the Conqueror—near a thousand years, 
and remind the hon. gest. that when William of Normandy de- 
manded the kingdoa, from Harold, and founded his demand oa an 
old will that nobody knew anything about Harold returned an- 
swer, that if such a will was geauine, it was ulterly illegal, because 
it had been “ absquegenerali senatus et populi Angho consensu,” 
“ without the general consent of the people and parhamcut of Eue- 
land;” (ear, hear.) a proof that the consent of the people, and the 
pirfiament, united, were essential in those days; though the opi- 
nion is not now in vogue. It would take toc much time to wade 
through all the tyrannies of English history te prove how rights 
had been lost in the halcyon days of liberty and happiness under 
Henry VIII. But it was a miserably inauspicious cera on which fo 
found the origin of the present system of corrustion in the days of 
Henry VIII.; that monarch who by most people was considered 
one of the most cxecrable and merciless tyrants that had ever sat 
on the throne of any country onder Heaven—that tyrant who had 
killed two Queens and broken another Queen’s heart ; for what- 
ever the hon. gent. might think of this founder of the blessings of 
coriuption, yet he (Mr. Beverley) could never think that the free. 
holders of the county of York, were too fond of any King that 
had broken any Queen’s heart.--(Loud cheers, and cries of ** no, 
no.”) This argument of antiquity always had been used against 
every reform cf abuses, however abominable. lt was used against 
Christianity, and if that first and best of reformers, ihe blessed 
Christ, were to appear amongst us, for the firet time to preach 
those unpalatable doctrines of radical reform, in which all present 
professed to believe; and if it could be supposed, that the House 
of Commons were all Pagans instead of Christians, there is very 
little doubt but that the Gospel, if now produced for the first time 


' L ¢ 
within the walls of St. st HOS, would ! \ 1 false, setedalons, 
; | " 7 ° } - oy ae _ 4 
and wralc2ows, (Laughte, Forit never saouid be forzotten by 
the most ardent lovers of reformn, that there never was a ywereals 
fo er bin Lou Li's i {3 bie Visa ‘ 
versal liberty, the encase acd the opposer of aristocratieal pride, 
proflizacy, and cerruptien. (Hear, hear.) The honourable 
Gentleman had talked of the blessings we had enjoved under 
the present system; but dillerent peop'ec had wonderfally diferent 


opimicus as to blessings ; for he (Mr. B.) could never rank the Six 
Acts, and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and ali the 
minor afflictions and mean oppressions of the Ministry, amongst 
blessings :—he never could reckon that celebrated lawgiver, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, as a blessing —nor could he enrol amongst 
the kind disponsations of Providence, that wovderfal patriot and 
prodizious statesman, dropped from Heaven, in the shoes of the 


Marquis of Londonderry, Mr. Canning. So that what some peopic 
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thought biessings, it would appear others. by a misnomer, perhap 
would cail curses. (foud daughter.) The hon. Gent. had state’, 
that if the House of Commons had expressed the wish of the peo- 
ple at the time of the revolution, that glorious eveut never would 
have taken place; but it should never be forgotien, that the 
cause of a revolution could never have occurred under a reformed 
House of Commons. The tyrant James i. would never have dared 
to attempt tu overthrow jaws and religion, if awed by the voice of 
the people, expressed in a purs Parliament, and though the Re- 
volution would not have happened, thet would have had previously 
happened, which was preterabie to a thousand such revolutions, 
namely, a real reform in the House of Cornmons, fer which we 
have been fighting and toiling ever since the Revolution, (Ap- 


“ss at 


plause.) The same answer would apply ¢o that more specions ar- 
cument—‘* that we cannot accuse the flouse of Commons with the 


increase of the National Debt,which was caused by wars, notoriously 


popular ;” for we should speculate how the preposal! for war would 
bave been received in a Reformed House. There might have been 
great enthusiasm and a great clatter about glory and all that spe- 
cious nousense ; but alittle cool reflection would have shown the 
real representatives of the peoyle, that they could not pay for their 
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giory ; and afier a sufficient parade of threatening speeches, it is 


certain they would have sat down, preferring economy and 
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The Hon. Gen), distincily state?d, that be did sot 3 K the power 
of the eruw rad mereased of Bate years; bat the ldause of Coin. 
mans itself had declared, at the end of the- American war, that 
the © Power ef the Crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ouzht to l distressing ta sea a difference and 
conlentio €e great fy inftam ol ¢{ : Wditsehielape tle! 
(Loud | ppla : hb’ nonourab C' gen icman had ouserved, biiad 


if the influence of the crown had increased, there might be set 
againsi it popular sentiment and the public newspapers; but what 
wasa newspaner, if the spirit of liberty was wanting? The exist- 
ence of newspapers mis 
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aniliions of that enormous emotre; velio spite of this, there is not 
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amore rasealiv, bare-faced, aud intolerabie despotism under the 
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canopy of heaven, than the coverument of China; for where the 
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rishts and liberties of mankind are wanting, the public voice is of 


no use, aod the oress and its blessings are [ike rain upon the sands, 
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Famentary reforin, that if we have any gricvanecs, We may go to 


the courts of law; if they should fail, appeal io the House of 
Commons; and should that fail, (he voice of the people will bring 
redress ;x—but except in ordinary cases of meum and tuum, the 
courts of law are 


re as sUSpICIOUS and objectionable places as any in 


the kingdom; asin the case of the Manchester riots, or the Man- 
chester murders, you must be cut of your senses to expect justice. 
With lawyers and the ju ‘ges, power has too much influence ; and 
having talked so much of vur sovereign lord the King, they are 


too much inclined to acr for him too. (Loud cheers.) From the 


courts of law you hurry to the House of Cominons; — 


our petition is received, and ordered to lie on the table, in the 
blessed hope of everlasting rest; or if more than usually taspor- 
tunatce, it is voted a seditious performance, and sent oul joto the 


streets by a large majorily. (Uabeunded applause.) Asa last re- 


source, you go with your melancholy stury to the people, who 
give you their sympathy, their energtes, and their good wishes.- 


Chus we are banded about without hope or help, every one strikes 


as off with his rackel, and tells us to go to somebody else; that 
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which alone can come to piss in a thorough-and Radical Reform of 
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the House of Commons, of wibich LT am proud to own myself a 
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Mr. Woonter then stepped forward and said, “ Gentlemen, 
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Yorkshire. and on the discussiea of the most poortant queshoo 


that can agitate the subjects of a free state, it would perhaps be 
necessary that IT should oller sume apology for the liberty 1 have 
taken; but, the consideration thatthe voice of every freeman ts 
requisite to swell the consregated cifect of public opiatua, | have 
been induced to offer mescii lo your notice, vol merely on my 
own behatf, dut on the behaifof numbers in this county, who have 
requested me to atiead this mecting, and lo bear testimony to 
their ardent devotion to the cause of radical reform (.fpplause) 
In this cause, I should be as unwilliag as any man to perceive the 
effects of union destroyed by any captious dispute about terms, 
provided that the great object of a reform, commensurate with 
the evils to be redressed, is constantly kept in view.—-And though 
[ am tree to confess, thatif Thad drawa up the resolutions which 
have been read to you to-day, I sheuld have employed other fan- 
guage, and had recourse to a more detailed view of the subject ; 
there is nothing in the resolutions to which 1 can object, pro- 
vided the terms used are permitted to bear their natural significa- 
tion, and their unsophisticated meaning. They contain a plain 
declaration that the House of Comasons, as ai present constituted, 
represents neither the wishes nor the intcrests of the people ; and 
they Gemand a speedy and effectual reform, as the oaly remedy of 
Which & ladmits. An effectual reform must be one that shall 
gO to the rout of the evil ; and eff tually eradicate even the germs 
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of latent corruption 3 aud this eflectual reforo: is all that the 
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most ardeat reformers require. With respect to the constitution, 
of which we have heard so much to-day, [ have merely to obsesve 
that L can find no traces of iis existence at ail, except in such 
public meetings asthe present (ear, hear.) Twas taugatin my 
youth to venerate itas something almost exceeding the 
of mortal wisdyum; but I have found it in more matored years, 
to be little more than a creature of fancy, an ing 


Paradise, said to have been seen liere, aud heard of there 5 bt 


ata ; suf 
assuiediy not existing in the sanctuartes which have been sup 
posed to be tts peculiar residence. (Hear, hear, and apniaise.) 


Yet, in public assemblies some traces of its ancient lustre may be 
seen, and I trust it will be fostered there, antil the latent fliine 
revives in every bosom, and reanimates a drooping fand. Poor, 
indeed, would be my estimation of that constitution, if it were 
what the ventleman on my right hand (Mr. Wortie,) has depicted 


it. His argument that you should continue slaves, because you 


have been slaves for four hundred years; and that the leazth of 
an usurpation sanctifies the tyranny, issomething rather more can- 


did than | should bave expected at his hands. I adwire candour 
above all things ; but there is one remark in his observations which 


I think he willregret himself he has made, when he sees the infe- 


rence to which itleads. He said, against ceriain modes of Parhiz 


mentary Reform he would conleadto the last how 
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tence, aud to the last drop of his blood. The first part of this de- 
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claration is praiseworthy ; for au henest man woud coustanily op- 
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pose what he deeiwed tobe erroncous, with ali the pe 
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steady adherence to thetruth ; but wheo he tatksof opposins opia- 


ions to the last drop of his blood, he betrays the ferocity 
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witicls 
disgtaced the inquisition of Spain, and which has been the conco- 


mitant of despotisin in allages. Every man his the right (and its 


wh hee 


exercise ts the criterion of his freedom) to promulcate his opinions 
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fearlessly, and freely : bul bo man ean haveblhe rt rai to MP PTess, 
or promulgate opigions, by any sp 
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ticman is, however, entitled to our thanks for his exposition of the 


Constitution, since he has avowed he on! y values i! for its defects ; 


and that its abuses are sacred in his eyes, hecau 


sc they bave existed 
four hundred years. (Loud applause.) 


Vo this it may be replied 
by a simile, which has been used before, bul which 


ismot the lese 
valuable on that account, Supposed it were proposed tu put a stop 
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to murder orrobbery, which might have been frequeat at any given 
place, would ithe anv answer to show that the lace had been the 
resort of robbers and murderers fora great lengifiof time. Ur, 
rather, would not the notoriety of the abuse, be the great reason 
why it should be suppressed, and tts apeats punished, (Hear,— 
This gentleman has led you to imagine that if any instance of 
usurpation could be pointed out, he would concede thet it ousht 
foremedied. J will give hin one—the first legislative encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the people, with which am acqnaisted : 
namely, the statute of Henry Vil. disfranchising all fre holders 
under a certain annual amount, because it was apprehended, as 
stated in the preamble to the bill, that their altendance at elections 
mightbe inconvenient. This was a gross act of arbitrary power, 
for which the Monarch ovght to have forfeited his head, and the 
Levislature to have becn banished from the poss bility of doing 
further mischief. (Loud and long cheering.) That there have been 
since equally gross encroachments on the liberties of the peuple is 
equally notorious ; but that they formany grouad for the defence 
of corruption, is a ridiculous and a contemptible fallacy. (Cheers), 
The gentleman on my right hand (Mr. Wortley) seems to think 
this the age of blessings ; and, amongst other tonics of congratula- 
tion, he appealed to the liberty of the press, as a proof of the 
existence of something like liberty in this country. But he should 
have added, that if the press is free, it is free, not by the permission 
of the faction which governs the country, bul in despite of it. He 
should have added, that the courage and perseverance of the inde- 
pendent part of the press, lad enabled it to triuc.ph over laws that 
were inteniled to bind it in eternal fetters: and that itis not by 
legislative enactments, but from a determination to do tts duty in 
contempt of them, that the press remains free. (Lon: and con- 
tinued applause.) The hon. gentleman had stated that the age 
of practical liberty and parliamentary influence began together. 
They did so. Sut we shail find an inquiry into the reason, and the 
facts, to be but little favourable to the principle of parliamentary 
influence. What are the facts? It was discovered that an open 
tyranny could not prevail in England; that when the sword of 
barefaced despotisin was drawn against the rights of freemen,a 
thousand and ten thousand swords were ready to leap from their 
scabbards io defend them, And when the era of practical liberty 
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began, the principle of pariiauicntary influence was devised to une 
dermine the growing liberties which it had been found unsafe 
openly to aitack. The battlements of the fortress, which could 
not be taken by storm, were assatied by this influence; and what 
had resisted all the force of open despotism, feli before the more 
wily snares of this paruameatary interest, which Mr, Wortley cou- 
tends ought to exist, because it has existed, and to be perpetuated, 


+ | t . 7 = ° +e { 
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beéause it has been tatrodaced. (¢ heers.) A: 
protest ; and say, that Fit should be persisted ia, cat the pease 
are reduced to the necessily of vindicating their own mghts, the 
fault will not be with those who have beea continasly warning 


them notto venture too far, but with those who hive prevoked 


public patience beyond endurance. (Loud and continued Jjplause.) 


For the country, in such a crisis, there is nuthing to fear, Neither 
its inhabitants will be swept away, nor its sou be destroyed; but 
those who have been the instruments of produciag the pubhe mis- 
chief, will be the sufferers; aud to them will be jusily referred the 
responsibility of destroying public rights, to secure private emoin- 
ments. ‘Phe Reformers have been accused of disloyally ; but those 
who are aware of certain notorious facts, will be compeiled to 
admit that the faction which misgoverns the country, have bound 
both King and people in one common thraldom: and that the Re- 
formers have been only anxious to break the fetters which diserace 
them both. Those who want facts, may have this striking one, 
that the Ministry has, within this last few moaths, plucked the 
brightest jewel from the prerozaiive, in forcing the adinission of 
Mr. Canning into the Cabiact, as a Minister of the King, in con- 
tempt of the royal antipathy to such a measure. And here let me 
incidentally remark, that the assertion of the honourable gentle- 
tan, that the honourable House of which he is an bonourable 
Member, has generaily been in uvison with the wishes and inte- 
rests of the public, is just as true as that his sentiments are ia 
unison with the almost unanimous feeling of this Meeting agatast 
them. And let me add, that a claim from him for a speciiic plan 
of Reform, was at best but an idle quibble, since we want no one 
to inform us that no sort of Reform would suit him, and that his 
objection to every species of Reform would be the sane, namely, 
that ne didnotlikeit. But we are much too far advanced in our 


determination that Reforim is cesential to the salvation of the coun 
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try, to care for such trifling as this. When the time arrives that 
the question of what Reform shall be necessary, shali be fatrly agi- 
tated, if If have any voice, I, for one, shail bave no h ‘sitatioa in 
declaring, that when it can be pointed out to me that God has 
stamped the exclusive mark of slave on the forehead of any man, 
1 will adirit that he is not entitled to the exercise of the elective 
franchise; but until that shall be the case, I will not allow the right 
of any boroughmonger to place his cloven foot upen the breast of 
any one, and mark him for exclusion from the common right of the 
species to which he belongs. | have before said, that | would not have 
couched the resolutions of this day in the terms in which they have 
beea submitted to you; that although I should have deeined it 
necessary to have en bodied a distinct recital of the evils we have 
suffered, and the specific measures which would have afforded us 
the requisite relief, though it might have required all the parch- 
ment in the country to have engrossed the suin total of our cone 
plaints ; yet, under all the circumstances of the case, and being 
disposed to give full credit to the declarations of those who are 
converlsto the justice of our cause, I cannot avoid recommending 
that union, which, if it can be obiained upon principle, is esseu- 
tial to the progress of the cause of reform. I cannot but recom- 
mend an adoption of the present resolutions ; convinced that ifthe 
geatry of the county who surround me ia such great numbers, will 
but give full effect to their spirit, by a corresponding energy of 
mind, the benefits of this day will be remembered and felt long 
after every iadividual here present fies mouldering in the tomb. 
(Loud and continued cheering from every pert of the Castle Yard. 

Mr. Wortney said he should only reply to one observation 
made use of by the last speaker, and that was, as he (Mr. W.) be- 
lieved such a reform as many called for could not be accomplished 
without a national bankruptcy, and without a revolution, because 
the latter always followed the former—he would repeat his asser- 
tion, an! do so in the face of the whole county of York—that he 
would resist such measures tv the latest moment of his existence, 
and with the last drop of his blood. 

The resolutions were then read and put separately to the meeting, 
by the sheri?, all of which passed unanimously, except two or 
three, when ir. Wortley and Mr. Fontayne Wilson, held up theie 
hands agamnst them 
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analliance, the avowed object of 
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Sin F. Linnsy Woov.—‘ [I rise to move a petition founded 
upon the resolutions which you have passed with uaexampled 
unauiuily. 


SHEWETH, 


That your Petitioner ‘uly and deeply impressed with veneration 
for the constitution of tu: , as cohsistiv > of King Lords, and Com- 


mons, and are anxious to preserve in purity and vigour, the privileges of 
each component part, being convinced that the same are well adapted 
to the benefit and protect:ou of the peopte. 

Impressed with these s: utiments, this country bas not been forward 
to comptain of the conduct of Partament; bet the receat proceedings 
of your Honourable House, which has, in each successive session, given 
fresh prools of its deviation frum public opinion, have convinced your 
Petitioners that neither their iuterests nor their wishes are duly attended 
to in your Honourable Eouse. 

lustead of a determined resistance to the encroachments of power, a 
tender caie for the rights of the people, a jealous cye over the exe- 
cutory and judicial magistracy, and a vigilant watch over the public 
treasure, it has v.cn the misfortune of your Petitioners to witness too 
ready acompliar ce with the wishes of whatever minister may have dis- 
pensed the favo.i8 of the crown, 

Of this uncon: yutional tendency in your Honourable House, your 
Petitioners feei te fatal effects in the wanton and profligate expenditure 
of their resourcy:, 'n the maintenance of a military force dangerous to 
their liberties, in tbe enactment of laws inconsistent with the spirit of 
the constitution, and in the frequent neglect with which the petitions of 
the people have been treated in that quarter, where they @ugit to have 
experienced the readiest and most anxtous attention. 

The evils of an inadequate representation have been complained of by 
eminent statcsuien of all parties and at different periods, bat to your 
Petitioners these evils appear greatly aggravated by the additional 
power and influence ove: your Honourable Flouse, which are derived 


from the present large collection of taxes, and the unprecedented amount 


of our civi!, military, aad colonial peace establishment. 

Yvur Petitioners beg leave to represent, that if the state of your 
Honourable House and the circumstances which affect its independence, 
are at all times subjects of great public interest, they are more pecu- 
liarly so at a time when the absolute Monarchs of Europe, not content 
with arbitrarily governing tieir own dominions, are leagued together iu 
which is to check the progress of 
liberty, and to prey ent the establishine nt of representative governments 
—an onject which they have bat too successfully carried into execu- 
tion by the military occupation of those countries to which they have 
power to dictate. 

Your Petitioners apprehend no such imimediate violence to the 
British constitution, but they are fearful lest a pernicious influence should 
destroy the basis of their liberties, and ultimately convert the forms of 
a free constitution into the convenient instrumeats of an arbitrary 
governinent, 

Your Petitioners, anxious that Parliament should avail Itself of the 
present period of peace aud tranquillity, to enter into a full consideraticn 
of the state of tLe rlouse of Commons, r: specttully but earnestly entie.t 
your Honourable House to enquire ser:ous!y into the state of things so 


injurious to themselves and dangerous to their posterity, and by a speedy 


and effectual Reform of your honourable house, to adopt the measure 
which alone can remedy the evils of which they comp!ain, and restore 
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LRAT BC od ifreement and pps rfect sympathy which ought ever lo prevail 
between the House of Commons and the People. 


‘ ‘t 


Sir F. Linley Wood then resuming said, however, plansable the 
arsument drawn from ancient records may apne ar it labours a fa- 


tal ohicetion ; tl proves foo rareh and is cood for nothing. (/ear.) 

Fhe argument is that the ‘Those of Commons ‘vn always been under 
. . rf . ' . | - ~ , - -_ — 

widueinfiuence. If this be the fact, it would only _ eftho inve- 


teracy of the evil, aed the consequent greater necessity of icform. 
(Hear.). Gentlernes, | trust we shallnot be degraded i: any of 
those dissensions and intemperate resolutions, which have been 
adopte:!, at a public meeting held elsewhere ; that being all united 
inthe great question of Re eform, we shall not suffer minor diffe 
rences as to a: iy specific plan of Reform, to interrupt or endanger 
our unanimity. tam rejoteed to find that a freeholder who has 
just addressed you, and who » has wetting two hundred miles to at- 
end this meeting, aus sacrificed some objections which he had to 
the wording of the petition for this creat object. lam glad also 
that the word ‘© physical force,” which sometimes creeps into dis- 
cussions of this kine, has never been used. Itis aterm which 
ought never to be used in reference to this subject. The only force 
we can tse is the moral force of public opinion, and which I have 
no doubt will ultimately subdue every prejudice, aud triamph over 
every opposition, . (fear). Me. Burke bas said that the desires of 
the peeple of Ex wal and oughtto be alaw to the House of Commons 
i at ste ask my honour able friend, whether we were to ro back 
three bundred or four h allel years tucivilization—whether we 
were not to profit by the discoveries of science, aud the creat de- 
cree of tiumination which has broken tn upon the present age, and 
notto be governed by what was done two or three centuries ago ? 
The British Constitution is not a picture to be hung ua to be mel. 
lowed by time, but au edifice to be repaired from time to time, 
repaired, enlarged, and improved, and made comfortable to the 
existing generation who are to inhabit it. (Hear). Gentlemen, 

will conclude wilh stating that the petition which I have read has 
in all essentials my enlire concurrence, and [ tyove that it be adopt- 
ed by this meeting. 
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sccond the petilion, and said, I should 
leiain tee Meeting for any considerable 
time, after the anxtous attention already given to the busi- 
ness of the day ; (Cries of x0 on)—yet I ber your attention to the 
only fear which seems to have existed of any interruption to the 
most perfect harmony and agreement; I mean to the question 
whether the Resolutions should contain ouly general ex} ressions of 
the necessity of a Reform of the Commons House of Parliament, 
or should describe more minutely mm what such Reformation — 
to consist, This great cause has agtlated men’s minds for ne: urly 

century, and we ars not now to be asked, what is meant by iba 
term Parliamentary Reform ?—the meaning is written in the dise 
tresses of the country, in characters soc lear aud so distinet, that 
they who run can re: ul, (izear.) So strongly is the public mind 


pmipresse. i with the decay of the ng ster ptation, that we are pre- 


sented with this strange anomaly, that before a division of the 
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House of Commons is considered by the people as expressing: the 
opinion, even of that assembly itself, much less through that as. 
sembly, of the public at large, it is becoming a custom to strike gut 
from every Ministerial. majority, 90 or 100 votes, as being dead 
voles, under an uncoastitutiona!l influsace, nd ..thereSope, ° Trést 
justly, deprived of their deliberative churacter.,, (J/ear, hear) 
It is not now necessary to inquire; minutely inta, the extent’ to 
which a reform ought to be demanded; we may‘ ivave so th. 
cussions to the Parliament; and if they donot meet our ‘- 
tions, to future County Mecitngs, ©! bs, df¥ in; the phekome of our un- 
doubted rights, 1 trast we shail requisatly hold ia this place. 
(Cheers.) Many persons, viewing tift&r atid: progress | which cor- 
roption aud extravagance have mi ade » agRving from the treinen- 
dous consequences of such things, have ted. in other countries, have 
imagined they see only increased sep: aration between the govern- 
ment and the people, convulsions and revolution ;—but from the 
character of the British people, | confidently infer the trit impbh of 
reason, and common sense. 

Mr. Banes said, “ IT have witnessed the independent conduct of 
both our representatices, and wish to remark on the conduct of 
that Honeurable Gentleman who has been opposed io us, and to 
draw one inference frois the situation in which he stands. 1 do ne 
say that- the County of York is now assembdied in this place; but 
the Couniy is invited to assemble here; aud 1 saw caly one hand 
heid up against theresolutioa, and that was the band of a Gentle- 
man whe claims to be our representative in Parliament! This fact 
ought to be a les-on to the Honeurabie Member—(hear, hear,) in 
what esteem should tie hold the opinions of those who absent thom- 
selves whea a vitally ipportant Siastine like this is to be decided 
u,on by the county? Are the sentiments of those persons worth 
representing? The state of desertion in which the Honourable 
Gentleman “stands before his constituents, ought to set him think- 
wg ;and if he gives a Cue scone to the operations of his own candid 
mind, | am not without ane iliat when we nextassemble in this 
place, we shall have the happiness to have two representatives 


converts Lo the causs of P arliam eatery Reform.—(Laughter,) 


' 


The Pelilicn was read, and carcried with the same unaningily as 
the resolutions. 


¥. Cuoumersy, Esq. now, in a shert address to the neeting, 
rovosed the Sth, 9th, apd 10th resolutious, which were immedi- 
, ately seconded aud ado; ted, 


sf ee . t . es © . 
' Lord Milton, propose da vote of th inks io the th, 7H o nent, wihice 
twas seconded by Mr. Wortley. The vote was then carried with 


‘great appl: ise. 


The Hicu Ss HEMIPE returned tharks. He remarked that whilst 
the { felt that he S ] 1G its @ f} 


eno more than is duis, he could not re fram 


froin ober at no Meets 
iCELY, pe Caceadsnr, OF di gothed a inhanner Tile 
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i ‘The business of the meeting being thus brought to a conclusion, 


: could ps sail bly heave conducted 
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Meeting was then dissolved. 
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